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world, or even to the more highly developed among still more primitive 
peoples ? Occasionally, too, there seems to be a want of imagination, 
and a consequent failure to allow for the contradictions and anomalies 
which appear in the character of the same individual. Thus he thinks it 
impossible that Odysseus, who behaved so cruelly to women, could truth- 
fully be represented as wiping away a tear when he sees that he is recog- 
nized by his faithful dog Argos. Is it not, on the contrary, often the 
fact that men capable, on occasion, of extreme cruelty, have displayed 
great fondness for a favorite animal ? It should be added, however, that 
the case of Odysseus is not a significant illustration for either the one 
view or the other. His emotional experience is dependent upon the total 
situation in which he finds himself, and the recognition by his old dog is 
merely the occasion for the overflow of feelings already highly charged 
with emotion. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

The Races of Man. An Outline of Anthropology and Ethnogra- 
phy. By J. Deniker. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1900. Pp. xxiii, 61 1.) 

This compact little volume by the librarian of the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris is by all odds the best compendium of these sciences 
extant in English. It is far more complete and reliable than Brinton's 
Races and Peoples ; more thoroughly digested and scientific than the re- 
cently published erudite volumes by Keane ; and less narrowly Gallic in 
its sources of information than De Quatrefages in his Hitman Species. 
In this latter respect, as well as in its comprehensive scope, it most 
nearly approaches the type of Peschel's Races of Man ; which for a 
quarter-century has been a standard classic. The principal defect, if it 
be one indeed, is that the learned author has sought to cram too many 
facts and too much detail of classification within the compass of a single 
small volume. The result may, not improbably, be to produce a 
blurred and confusing effect upon the mind of the undergraduate student 
or the general reader. Viewed as a defect from this standpoint, how- 
ever, such a wealth of detailed knowledge renders the book for the 
specialist a veritable mine of information, suitable for comparative study 
and further elaboration. 

The book naturally divides itself into three distinct parts. The first 
of these in three chapters is concerned with physical anthropology, in- 
cluding the relation of man to the anthropoid apes. In this domain our 
author in virtue of his own special investigations is at his best. We note 
with surprise, however, the absence of any reference to such standard 
authorities as Huxley, Hartmann or Darwin. Awkwardness of expression 
also results in many places from failure to adopt our English distinction 
between the cranial and the cephalic index. As would be naturally ex- 
pected from the author's recent detailed researches upon the distribution 
of the cephalic index in Europe, especial stress is laid upon the im- 
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portance of the head-form as a criterion of racial descent. It is refresh- 
ing to have so clear an expression of opinion upon this point, in view of 
the insular and sceptical attitude assumed by certain of our American 
scientists. In one matter alone do we take issue flatly with his data and 
his conclusions ; namely in his optimistic views (p. 118) concerning the 
possibility of acclimatization of the European in the tropics. As we 
have elsewhere pointed out, this view is entirely out of joint with the ex- 
pressed opinion of nearly all scientific authority. 

The second portion of the book, dealing with psychic and sociolog- 
ical phenomena, constitutes perhaps the least satisfactory portion. It is 
obviously an impossible task to treat of such topics in a philosophical 
way within the limits of three chapters. The chapter upon language, for 
example, failing to point to the parallel between the child-mind and the 
ideation of the savage, is hopelessly inadequate. The absence of any 
use of Romanes's work in this field is indicative of this defect. The 
author revives our interest again, however, in the concluding seven chap- 
ters, devoted to ethnography. Each of the continental groups of man is 
described in a masterly way, with a wealth of bibliographical knowledge 
which is most commendable. Our author seems to be acquainted with 
practically all of the best authorities, and that too at first hand. Only 
one section of this part of the work seems to us to be seriously at fault. 
We refer to his treatment and complicated classification of the population 
of Europe. Space forbids that we should enter upon criticism of his 
ten-fold division into European " races ' ' in place of the traditional three ; 
especially since we have already done so in detail in our own work upon 
the Races of Europe. The weight of authority still persists in regarding 
his "races" rather as "types" ; and recent publication of data upon 
the subject has confirmed this objection to his scheme. 

One of the great merits of this excellent book consists in its wealth 
of detailed citation of authorities. This renders it all the more lament- 
able that the bibliographical work should be so villainously out of form. 
There is scarcely a part, wherein some careless slip of spelling, accent 
or punctuation does not occur. One might indeed excuse the misspell- 
ing of proper names such as Gonner (p. 74), Euscalduna (p. 348), 
Braemer (p. 335), Erismann (p. 31) or Regalia (p. 77), or even the 
woful miscapitalization of German texts ; but the persistent neglect of 
accent in such common French words as Memoire (pp. 29, 34 and 42 for 
example) is inexcusable in a work of this kind, from which copied cita- 
tions are certain to be made. Only a few slips of a more serious order 
occur, such as the omission of "percent." (p. 56), the mistranslation 
of broad into our English word large (p. 71) and Niederle 1897, which 
should be 1896 (p. 344). 

The book is well illustrated from refreshingly original photographs ; 
and as we have already said, despite its defects, many of which may be 
eliminated in its certain future editions, is a notable contribution to 
science. 

William Z. Ripley. 



